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1877 Russia was at war with the Turkish Empire, and
consequently possessed all the rights of a belligerent
against Egypt, a province of that Empire. Egyptian
troops took part in the war on the side of the Sultan,
and Egyptian vessels carried soldiers and supplies from
Egyptian ports to the scene of conflict. But our Govern-
ment gave Russia to understand that any attempt on her
part to attack Egypt or "to blockade, or otherwise to
interfere with, the canal or its approaches" would turn
Great Britain from a neutral into an enemy. It might
be inferred from our action on this occasion that we had
adopted, as the foundation of our national policy with
regard to the canal, the doctrine that it must be free
altogether from active hostilities. But in reality we have
done nothing of the kind, for in 1882 we occupied it from
end to end, and made it the base of our warlike operations
in Egypt. We threatened Russia with war, if she exer-
cised her undoubted belligerent rights in a country whose
resources were being used against her; and yet, a few
years afterwards we ourselves carried on hostilities along
the very canal whose freedom from them was the ground
of our previous interference. When it suited us to regard
the canal as\ if it had been in a measure neutralized, we
so regarded it. Again, when it suited us to treat it as an
ord^aryjnaeans of communication inan^ccupi^^district,
we so treated Ttr^The^UIadstone Ministry proclaimed
that it must be regarded as an international work, at
least to the extent of admitting that other states have a
right to a voice in regulating its development. On
the other hand Lord Iddesleigh, when Leader of the
Opposition in the House of Commons, argued in 1883,
with reference to the agreement negotiated in that year
between the Government and M. de Lesseps, that we